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Rob, at the last moment, has kindly agreed to present an update of his on-going 
research into the archaeological manifestations documented over 30 years ago at the 
Ault Park site, which was once located on an island in the St. Lawrence River, but now 
is lost due to damning activities related to the St. Lawrence Seaway. The range of 
material recovered from this site is spectacular, and should interest most members. This 
month's speaker night is scheduled for Thursday, October 12, at 8PM. As usual, the 
meeting place is the Museum of Indian Archaeology. 


As an advance announcement, November's Speaker Night will be held on November 
9th, regular time and place. Our speaker will be Emoke Szathmary of the University of 
Western Ontario. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


Once again, we extend our apologies to our readership because of the delay in 
getting this issue of KEWA out, however so much has been happening, it is difficult to 
keep up with schedules! Beyond planning the OAS symposium at the end of this month, 
It is also time once again for the Chapter to start planning for a new Executive. We 
are currently seeking a slate of 1990 Executive candidates for Excutive positions, 
including President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary and Director. Remember, ALL 
Executive positions are open for election, and any individual wishing to become active 
in the Chapter's Executive, or wishing to nominate another member, should contact 
Nominating Coordinator Wayne Hagerty at 438-7130. In addition, appointed positions, 
including those for the Chapter Newsletter Committee, Occasional Publication Series, 
new member's committee, projects committee, etc. are also open and individuals are 
encouraged to become involved in one of these areas. If you require more information 
contact a member of the Executive at the next speaker night or at the Chapter office. 


* *  * NEEDED: London Chapter Appointee to London LACAC * * * 


In addition to filling various Executive positions, we are also looking for a 
member to rerpresent the Chapter on London LACAC, a heritage advisory committee to 
the City of London. Past Chapter representatives include Mike Gibbs and Bob Mayer, 
and both can provide further information about the requirements of the position. If you 
are concerned about what your community is doing to its local heritage and would like 
to represent the London Chapter at LACAC, please contact either Megan Cook or Neal 
Ferris as soon as possible. Also, Chapter member Bob Pearce, who held a member-at- 
large position on LACAC, is stepping down. Individuals who may wish to sit 
independently on LACAC can nominate themselves for this position directly to LACAC. 


On other fronts, the Chapter Executive is continuing the slow, painful process of 
putting together the Prehistory of Southern Ontario volume, edited by Chris Ellis. While 
Chris flails away at late submissions and chapter revisions, news on another front is 
that the Chapter will be seeking funding to assist in the production of the volume. The 
current estimated size of the publication (600 plus pages in a 2 volume set), and 
numerous photographs requiring pmt's, means that the cost of producing this volume is 
substantial. Getting funding assistance for this will help to ensure a quality-looking 
product, produced in enough copies to meet the demand that is being created for it both 
in Ontario and elsewhere. 


Publication Announcement: 


EASTERN PALEOINDIAN LITHIC RESOURCE USE 
Edited by Christopher Ellis and Jonathan Lothrop 
(398 pg w/tables, figures, photos) 


This exciting publication on one of the most intriging aspects of Paleo Indian behaviour 
contains a series of papers by prominent Paleo Indian experts from the Northeast. To 
order your copy send $43.50 U.S. (plus $2.50 shipping) to Westview Press, Customer 
Service Department, 5500 Central Avenue, Boulder, Colorado, 80301 U.S.A. 


* *  * Workshop Series in Traditional Native Art * * *- 
A Series of Workshops on Native beadwork, Moccasin and Mitt Gauntlet making is being 


run by Morgan Baillargeon (Metis Artist from Alberta) at the Museum of Indian 
Archaeology this winter. Registration is $35.00. For more information, phone 473-1360. 


SOCIAL REPORT 


Only a couple of items to report this month. If the Chapter can track down a site 
collection or two requiring initial processing work, we will initiate Lab Nights once 
again this fall and winter. However, nothing has materialized as yet, so we will have to 
wait and see. As well, while still some 3 months away, the Executive is now looking for 
suggestions regarding a place to hold this year's Chapter Christmas Party. Last year's 
at the home of Wayne Hagerty and Diana Freeman was a success, so we are hoping to 
repeat that again this year. Anyone who thinks they can host a few, well-behaved 
Chapter members for an evening of seasonal good cheer, please contact a member of 
the Chapter Executive. 


OAS 1989 SYMPOSIUM NOTEBOOK 


An informal, BYOB (as well as snacks) Pre-Symposium Party will be held at the 
home of Chapter Director Pat Weatherhead and Les Howard. For those symposium-goers 
who would like to get together On the evening before the "big" event, as well as other 
Chapter members or anyone else looking for some fun, head over to 302-261 Platts 
Lane, just north of Oxford Road, on Friday, October 27. The party will get underway by 
8 PM. For further information, contact Pat at 438-4817. Remember, the symposium 
starts early the next morning (and even earlier for some of the Chapter Executive and 
volunteers), so don't hurt yourself! 


On Sunday, October 29, from | to 4:30 PM The Association of Professional 
Archaeologists will be holding their annual business meeting in the Campaign room of 
the Briarwood Inn (where the OAS sympsoium is being held). All members and interested 
individuals are encouraged to attend this meeting. Items on the agenda for this meeting 
include reviewing the Association's draft Code of Ethics and Conduct, as well as a 
proposed guidelines meeting this winter on Licencing self-regulation. 


ATTENTION: At the back of this issue of KEWA readers will find an agenda for the 
OAS symposium, including paper titles. Also, don't forget that pre-registration to the 
Symposium will save $5.00 ($10.00 if you are a student or senior). Help us save time at 
the registration desk and register early! Also, just one more reminder for you socially 
bent archaeologists, there will be a CASH BAR RECEPTION in the Westminster Room 
of the Hotel starting at 8 pm on the Satuday of the symposium. Yes, music will be 
provided so put on your dancing shoes, your conversation ear and your drinking elbow, 
and come socialize as only the OAS can! 


EDITOR'S REPORT 


This month we provide our readers with a short piece from Chapter member and 
one-time President Jim Keron. For those of you who thought otherwise, yes Jim is still 
around, he's just been busy in the last couple of years with the rest of his life! This 
report on the Skinner site is part of Jim's B.A. honours thesis he wrote for the 
University of Waterloo a couple of years back, and represents part of the Dorchester 
Swamp survey and study of sites in the east London area which Jim headed in the early 
1980's. Jim's work represents some important contributions to this substantial but poorly 
understood area of prehistoric occupation in southwestern Ontario. Jim promises to 
write up other parts of his B.A. thesis into future KEWA articles, which means that we 
can look forward to hearing a lot more about London area archaeology, and be 
continually re-assured that Jim is indeed still with us! 


TEST EXCAVATIONS AT THE LATE PREHISTORIC SKINNER 
SITE, LONDON, ONTARIO 


James Keron 


Introduction 


Skinner is a small prehistoric Neutral site located along the north bank of the Dingman Creek 
(Figure 1). The site is not larger than .5 hectares, and may be smaller. The majority of the site is 
covered by pasture so the exact size could not be determined. It may be an agricultural hamlet 
but the density of the cultural remains would indicate a more intensive occupation than is usually 
found on this type of site. In addition to the Iroquoian component, there are several projectile 
points of Archaic provenience in the area and a scraper made from Haldimand chert which is 
likely derived from a Late Paleo-Indian Hi-Lo occupation. ; 

The site is bounded on the south by a ridge along the flood plain and on the west by a small 
ravine that cuts through to the creek and drains a large area to the north. South of the site, 
between it and the creek, is a cut made in the creek bank from which a small amount of gravel 
was extracted to build a silo. It is highly likely that this quarrying activity destroyed a portion of 
the site. The cultural material gradually thins out towards the north as the land slopes in that 
direction. The site is thus drained on three sides. The area north of the site was most likely a 
small swamp during prehistoric times. There are also several other large swamps in the area. 
The most distinctive feature of the site is the midden in which the test excavation were 
undertaken. This darkly stained feature is located in the corner of the ploughed field and 
contains a great deal of cultural material. 

The site was first discovered in 1973 following information from Mr. James Skinner, who 
owned the site at the time. He had noted a dark stain in the corner of the field and correctly 
guessed that it related to a prehistoric occupation along the creek. It has been visited several 
times over the succeeding years and each time a few diagnostic artifacts were added to the 
collection. It was decided to conduct a small test on the site in the spring of 1985 with the 
objective of enlarging the artifact sample. 


Past Collectors 


The site has been heavily collected in the past, primarily by previous landowners. The 
following document illustrates the extent of the collecting that has taken place over the years. It 
is quoted from a short paper written by Raymond Crinklaw (1977), an amateur historian with an 
interest in Westminster township history. He quotes from an article written by a member of the 
Nichol family who wrote under the Nom de Plume of Sodbuster. There is no date available from 
the original paper but it probably dates from the late Nineteenth Century. The latter is unusual in 
it's perception considering that the prevalent nineteenth century attitude towards the Native 
inhabitants was that of the "simple child of nature" and that the European farming practices that 
displaced the Natives represented "progress" over the wasteful use of the land by the former 
inhabitants. With some training Sodbuster could have made a good archaeologist. 


"When the farmers started to develop farms, their great ambition was to have everything, 
in any way hindering the smooth operation of farming, cleared away. Trees had to be cut, 
stumps and stones removed, or anything else which impeded or took up valuable space. In 
doing so they destroyed valuable marks of real Canadian history. 

On the farm where I was born were the remains of an ancient Indian Village, and 
evidence of the intelligence of a thriving manufacturing plant where they manufactured 
their crocks, bowls and other utensils needed in daily living. 

My father was the third owner of Lot 10 Concession 3 (on the fourth concession rd.) in 
Westminster Township. My older brother, eighteen years my senior, said that when he 
started to do his part at farming, the ashes and broken pottery were still more than five feet 
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Figure 2: Excavation Units at the Skinner Site (AfHg-1 3). 


deep and all unconscious of the fact that he was destroying Canadian history, he like 
former owners, just tried to level out the pile. 

The old village extended across the two one hundred acre lots along the North bank of 
Dingman Creek. It was not deep, and north and south had not even straight roads, but it 
was easy to see where each lodge had stood on ploughed ground when the frost was going 
out, and it was the only place where we could find the needles they had used in 
manufacturing their clothing. 

When I was a young chap our family dentist, Dr. Sol Woolverton, asked us to gather 
Indian relics for him, so we gathered arrow heads and axes and skinning axes and needles 
when we could find them. When arrows and axes became scarse we gathered a basketful of 
nicely ornamented crockery, broken pieces, but many showing the artistic designs which 
had been put on them. 

The doctor asked permission to come out and sort over the piles. He and two other men 
came out and took away all of the best pieces. There was another pile of ashes nearly two 
feet deep about 300 feet east of the crockery and they dug it over and sifted but found 
nothing, no relics there. : 

They expressed the opinion that the latter pile perhaps represented where the priests 
had left the fire burning continually on the alter. Some folks claim that the Indians are the 
remnants of the lost ten tribes of Israel. These Indians were probably making Canadian 
history before Columbus discovered America. 

Indians of the present day have no knowledge who they were or when they were there. 
Fenimore Cooper, in the story of the last of the Mohecans, tells us that the emblem of the 
tribe was the tortoise. My brother found a beautiful carved tortoise carved in gold quartz 
which might signify something." (Sodbuster n.d., cited in Crinklaw 1977). 


Excavations at Skinner 


The excavations were carried out with volunteers from the London Chapter of the OAS and 
two Classes of students from Ingersoll and Woodstock who had received a week's introduction to 
archaeology and excavation techniques prior to the project. The site area was shovel tested to 
locate a locale which might have the potential for undisturbed sub-plough zone deposits. A 
trench consisting of five one metre squares was established south to north and numbered Square 
One through Five (see Figure 2). These squares were then excavated in ten centimetre units and 
the back dirt screened with one quarter inch screens. Recognizing that the students from Oxford 
county were relatively raw recruits and might have difficulty identifying the more esoteric 
cultural material, it was decided to adopt the unusual procedure of bagging all of the material 
which did not pass through the screen. Next, it was decided for consistency to use this method 
for the entire excavation and not just when the students were on the site. The results of this 
procedure were very interesting and are described below. 

The first 10 centimetres of each square were stripped and screened on June 5, 1984 by 
London chapter volunteers. This was followed by a group from Ingersoll on June 12 and a 
Woodstock group on June 19th. The London Chapter group returned and cleaned up the site in 
July and back-filled the excavation. All of the squares were excavated to the 30 cm level 
excepting Square Five which only had the top 10 cm excavated and Square One as described 
below. The material recovered from the plough zone was for the most part fragmentary and 
extremely uninteresting. Square One contained an undisturbed layer below the plough zone. The 
majority of this was bagged and floated using a derivative of the double bucket method. This 
square was excavated to the 40 cm level. 

The only sub-surface feature encountered on the site was in Square One. It consisted of a 
layer of undisturbed midden base and was formed by a tree burn that had occurred before the site 
was occupied by the Iroquoian peoples. Above the tree burn was a layer of material which had 
been washed into the resulting hole after the burn. In turn, this is overlain by a layer of 
undisturbed midden base that formed in what was left of the depression. This area contained a 
great deal of bone, pottery flakes and other cultural debris. 


Artifacts 


With the exception of the small area of undisturbed midden base the amount of artifacts 
recovered was disappointing. The only important additions to the already extant collection were 
a large flake sample and a number of fragmentary rim sherds (Table 1). 

To date fourteen projectile points (Figure 3) have been recovered and the attributes of these 
are shown in Table 2. Of these, seven were found directly in the midden area and relate to the 
Iroquoian occupation and seven others were found in the same field but scattered along the creek 
with a tendency to cluster towards the west side where the midden is located. Of the Iroquoian 
points five are Nanticoke Notched and one is Nanticoke Triangular. The seventh is only 
represented by the tip and is not typed. One of the notched points is very short and has a broader 
hafting width than the others. This is either a poorly made specimen or it may not even be 
Iroquoian at all. Unlike the others this point is made from Kettle Point Chert. The other 
projectile points represent different time periods. One point is of the Saugeen type and dates to 
Middle Woodland times. This point is almost unifacial with only a few flakes removed from the 
ventral surface of the original flake blank. It has been resharpened on alternate edges giving the 
point a slight twist. Two other points are similar and probably derive from an Ontario version of 
the Dustin-Lamoka time period. Both of these points are bases that were probably disposed of 
during the rehafting process. Another base may be of the same type. Three other points probably 
date from Archaic times but no attempt to type these is made here. The final artifact classified as 
a projectile point is an extremely crude stemmed point that was probably rejected early in the 
manufacture process. As with most of the Archaic material found nearby it is interesting to note 
that for all of these pre-Iroquoian projectile points Onondaga Chert is heavily used, almost to the 
total exclusion of Kettle Point. 

In total eleven bifaces and bifacial fragments have been recovered from the site (Table 3; 
Figure 4). Two are fragmentary and receive no further comment while two others represent 
fragments from a late stage of projectile point manufacture. Seven large bifaces, all of them 
surface finds, have been recovered from the site. These, despite being crudely flaked in several 
cases, appear to be tools and not rejects from projectile point manufacture. All but one of the 
bifaces display a wear pattern that is best characterized as a polish along different areas of their 
sharp edges. The triangular forms display the wear at the tip or along the sides. In most cases 
resharpening has obliterated this wear and traces are left only at locations where resharpening 
flakes were not removed. This is found at the tip in two cases and along a short area of the lateral 
side on a third. For the triangular forms the working edge of the tool appears to be the lateral 
edge and not the tip. A second type of biface is classified as leaf-shaped. Two of these are 
present in the collection and both are broken at the tip. The classification of the remaining 
portion as the basal fragment is purely arbitrary. They may have been hafted at the opposite end 
and broken off during use. Both of these artifacts display a wear pattern similar to that described 
above for the triangular forms. 

Four scrapers have been recovered, all of which were surface finds (Figure 4). Three of 
these are end scrapers of which one is the probable Hi-Lo item noted earlier. Another, made 
from Onondaga chert, has been resharpened on the ventral surface, a characteristic which is 
found on other Iroquoian sites in the area. The final end scraper is made from a light brown 
chert, probably Onondaga. This scraper has been used across the tip and for the total length of 
both lateral sides. It has a least three spurs on it and may also be Paleo-Indian. The fourth 
scraper is an amorphous form. 

Two gravers were encountered during the excavation. One of these is small, measuring only 
13 mm from tip to the opposite side. The other is larger and has a well-worn tip. The first of 
these is Onondaga but the second has been burned and is unidentifiable. One possible piéce 
esquillée was also recovered from the site. It is made from Kettle Point chert. 

The chert debitage from the site has been categorized by morphology and stone source (Table 
4). As with other sites in this region, there is a heavy emphasis on the reduction of cores with the 
working of bifaces being a minor activity. It appears that Kettle Point Chert has been brought to 
the site in the form of unworked nodules (as indicated by primary decortication flakes) and then, 
it was reduced at the site into bifaces and other tool forms. Also, a heavy emphasis was placed 


Figure 3: Projectile Points Recovered From Skinner (AfHg-1 3). 


Figure 4: Bifaces, Scrapers and Other Lithic Tools From Skinner (AfHg-13). 


Table I: Skinner Artifact Inventory. 


OO 


CLASS/TYPE FREQUENCY 
a 
Projectile Points 5 
Bifaces 11 
Worked Flakes 7 
Scrapers 5 
Cores 7 
Chipping Detritus 1224 
Abraders 7 
Pottery Smoother 1 
Rim Sherds : 10 
Neck Sherds ? 
Body Sherds 130 
Pipe Fragments 6 
Bone/Shell ? 
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Table 2: Skinner Projectile Points. 


IROQUOIAN POINTS 


CATALOGUE LENGTH WIDTH THICK HAFT CHERT GRINDING 
NUMBER WIDTH* BASE SHOULDER 
18 38 17 5 N/A Onondaga light light 
20 21 17 5 12 Kettle Pt. light light 

30 (42) 19 5 7 Onondaga = = 
31 38 14 4 7 Burned light light 
39 = 15 4 8 Onondaga = = 
40 = 17 4 7 Burned light light 
93 - - - - Onondaga - - 
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OTHER POINTS 


CATALOGUE LENGTH WIDTH THICK HAFT CHERT GRINDING 
NUMBER WIDTH* BASE SHOULDER 
a 
2 29 20 5 11 Onondaga medium medium 
3 68 38 18 11 Onondaga absent absent 
6 44 25 6.5 19 Onondaga medium heavy 
9 - 20 7 13 Onondaga absent absent 
13 - 23 7 13 Onondaga light absent 
14 (40) 22 7 13 Onondaga = = 
38 - 21 6 17 Onondaga medium medium 


—_eee—_—_—_——— oO eee 


*width across notches or narrowest part of stem; all measurements are 
in mm. 
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on reducing Onondaga cobbles from local glacial till as several of the decortication flakes 
indicate a water rolled or glacially transported cobble was used. It appears that almost any chert 
fragment encountered was apt to be tested to see if it was suitable for further reduction. The 
sample from this site is relatively large but it is difficult to say how representative it is of the 
entire site. For example, the frequency of Kettle Point chert in the overall sample is 24.1% of the 
identifiable sample. However, when the frequency of Kettle Point chert is plotted for each 
excavation unit, frequencies range from 15% to 32%. Given that the site sample was obtained 
from a trench excavated through the central portion of a midden, the general site percentage is 
likely closer to the reality than any of the individual components making it up. 

The final lithic artifact class is abraders. Seven of these were recovered during the 
excavation. All are composed of sections of a flat sedimentary rock, and usually display an area 
on one face that has been worn smooth by use. It is notable that no celts or debris from making 
the same were recovered from Skinner. 

Turning to the ceramics, the following discussion of the rim sherds from the site would be 
better described as a discussion of the rim fragments. Of the twenty-two fragments recovered 
only one would be considered analyzable in the sense ordinarily used in Iroquoian studies. Since 
this would make the Skinner site discussion unusually short, ten of the larger fragments have 
been included in the analysis. These "unanalyzable" artifacts actually do yield a significant 
amount of information. 

The data obtained from these rim fragments are summarized in Table 5 and illustrated in 
Figure 5. The predominant visible exterior decorative form is oblique or vertical incised lines on 
the collar over horizontals on the neck. In MacNeish's typology (1952), this style is called 
Pound Necked. Every rim with incising on the collar and a small part of the neck showing has 
horizontals on the neck. Two of the Pound Necked fragments also exhibit castellations. On one 
of these pieces the neck lines are not continuous below the castellation and do not form any 
clearly defined pattern such as a chevron. Instead they seem merely not to meet each other and 
are rather poorly executed as is all of the decoration on this rim. Another rim appears to be 
completely plain and would thus be classed as Niagara Collared, a type which is found on later 
sites in the region such as Lawson. 

Lip decoration on rims is plain with the exception of one item that has faint lines running 
across the lip. On the interior, less than half of the rims have a single row of punctates just 
below the rim. 

In addition to the ten fragments in Table 5, there were another twelve fragments found all of 
which display the same tendencies as described above. One which comes from the lower portion 
of the collar has a chevron type of design on it. Unfortunately the rim portion is missing so it is 
not possible to say whether this was under a castellation or not. 

Of the thirty-one neck sherds from the site the predominant decoration is plain. This is 
followed by eight necks with horizontal incised lines, one with a criss-cross pattern, two with a 
row of punctates, and one which appears to have diagonal incised lines. All of the body sherds 
from the site are plain. 

A total of ten fragments from tobacco pipes were recovered (Figure 6). Of these, four are 
stem fragments, two are from the lower bowl, one is from just below the rim, and three are from 
the rim of the bowl. The predominant bowl decoration seems to be a band of horizontal incised 
lines around the upper portion of the bowl as all four upper bowl fragments contain this 
decoration. Three bowl fragments are straight sided and one expands from the rim to the centre 
portion and then contracts towards the base. This specimen contains five rows of sharply incised 
lines above the maximum point of diameter and tends to be poorly made. One other lip section 
contains three rows of incised lines as does another section which contains a least three lines 
above the point where it is broken. The final bowl fragment is missing the lip but contains at 
least one incised line around the bowl above a 5 mm wide punctate. 

Six bone artifacts have been recovered from the site. Three of these are split long bone 
fragments that have been sharpened into awls. The other three are made from either the 
metatarsal or phalange of a deer. One of these is a bone bead, the second has been modified into 
what is normally referred to as the cup portion of the cup and pin game, and the third is a 
fragment of one of these cups. 


Figure 5: Rim and Other Decorated Sherds From the Skinner Site (Af 
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igure 6: Pipe Fragments Recovered 
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Table 3: Skinner Bifaces. 


CATALOGUE LENGTH WIDTH THICK CHERT FORM POLISH 
NUMBER 
1 = = = Onondaga = tip 
7 - 36 10 Onondaga triang. absent 
8 65 40 13 Onondaga triang. tip 
41 = 39 9 Onondaga triang. lateral 
17 59 38 12 Onondaga triang. tip 
26 = 36 11 Onondaga leaf base 
42 = 3% 10 Onondaga leaf base 


Table 4: Skinner Chipping Detritus. 


CHERT CORTEX CORE BIFACE FLAKE SHATTER” CORE TOTAL 
FLAKE REDUCTION FLAKE FRAGMENT 


Onondaga 29 104 12 169 95 6 415 
Kettle Point 6 40 WT 60 20 - 133 
Selkirk - - - 4 - 1 5 
Burned/ 

Unidentifiable 5 45 2 124 86 - 262 
Quartzite - - - 1 - 1 
Totals 40 189 21 358 201 7 816 


Table 5: Skinner Rim Sherds. 
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CATALOGUE COLLAR LIP INTERIOR NECK 
NUMBER HEIGHT THICK DECORATION FORM DECORATION DECORATION DECOR THICK 
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24 18 10 Obliques flat absent absent Horz. - 
36 = 9 Obliques inv absent Punctate = - 
44 18 9 Obliques flat absent Punctate Horz. 8 
48 13 10 Obliques flat across - - - 
55 11 7 Punctate flat absent Punctate absent 6 
77 - 11 - - - — Horz. 9 
78 n/c 9 Verticals inv absent absent Horz. 10 
92 15 10 Verticals flat absent absent Horz. 6 
162 n/c 10 Obliques flat absent Punctate = - 
172 n/c 7 absent flat absent absent absent 8 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The Skinner Site is a prehistoric Neutral site probably dating to around 1400 AD as indicated 
by the predominance of Pound Necked rim fragments. It is one of a number sites in the Pond 
Mills cluster of Southeast London. The Skinner Site is small but the midden contains a 
concentration of material that is not found on the typical agricultural cabin sites in the area such 
as Baker (AfHg-3) or Grieve 3 (AfHg-10) (Keron 1986). The closest analogy to Skinner is the 
Pond Mills site which the author (1981) described as a special function site and which Poulton's 
excavations (1986) tend to confirm. Unfortunately, work to date at that site, as well as Skinner, 
was focussed on midden areas and no settlement patterns were discovered. Poulton (1986) 
suggests that the high frequency of deer and other faunal remains and the relatively low amount 
of agriculturally derived floral remains, indicates that Pond Mills was primarily oriented towards 
hunting and gathering. Similarities with the Pond Mills site can also be found in the types of 
artifacts recovered at Skinner. Abraders are found in relatively large numbers and celts are 
conspicuously absent, with only one fragment found at Pond Mills despite the considerable 
excavations. Poulton (1986) also noted the extraordinarily high percentage of Pound Necked 
sherds at Pond Mills which is similar to the pattern seen at Skinner. Ongoing work by David 
Smith of the University of Western Ontario at the Pond Mills site will hopefully shed further 
light on the nature of these kinds of sites. 

Also interesting is the relationship of Skinner to the Laidlaw Site which was tested in 1974 
(Pearce et al. 1980). This site is located on the other side of the creek about 200 metres to the 
west of Skinner. Testing at Laidlaw included the excavation of five foot squares in a midden 
along the creek bank. The rest of the site is located in pasture (and has been for a considerable 
time) so it is not possible to determine the size of the site. Pearce suggests that the site may be a 
special function site but more extensive excavations would be required to evaluate this 
suggestion. That site also has a relatively high proportion of abraders. 

Finally, an important observation made during the Skinner site excavations came as a result 
of bagging the material that would normally have been dumped into the back dirt and discarded 
at the site after removing artifacts from the screen. While this was initially intended to protect 
against inadvertent rejection by the students from Ingersoll and Woodstock, in order to provide a 
comparative sample we also used the same procedure for material left by experienced screen 
pickers from the London Chapter OAS. All this material was bagged and then later processed by 
soaking in a pail of water for several minutes. This moistened the dirt still clinging to hard items 
and also floated out any carbon that was present. This pail was then dumped into a one quarter 
inch screen and hosed down to remove the remaining dirt. The remaining material was then 
carefully examined while still wet. An indication of what was to come was the discovery of a 
bone bead in one of the first buckets examined. 

The first look at the student's material indicated that they had indeed missed a great deal of 
cultural material, initially suggesting that they could be seriously damaging the resource by 
discarding cultural material that should have been retained. Their omissions, however, seemed 
not so significant when an examination of the material that we had processed ourselves indicated 
the same type of disposal was occurring among experienced trowel and screen jockeys. For 
example, of a total of 1224 flakes recovered from the site, fully 254 or about 20% were found in 
the rejected material. Of these 135 were rejected by the experienced diggers and 119 by the 
students. Other material rejected by both groups included body sherds, neck sherds, three cores, 
three abraders and a bone bead in addition to more than 163 bone and shell fragments. The 
differences in the recovery rate would best be explained by conditions at the time the material 
was processed. In the field the residue in the screen was dry and in direct sunlight or shadow. 
There is also some considerable pressure to clean out the screen and get on with the next bucket 
of dirt. When the discarded residue was processed later, it had been soaked and washed with a 
hose and was consequently considerably cleaner. Also the material was picked from the screen 
while seated at a table in a shady location with what photographers refer to as diffuse lighting 
conditions. In these conditions a recovery rate of close to 100% was achieved. This finding 
indicates that considerable information may be discarded even by experienced excavators when 
material is screened. 
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At present, the Skinner site is in no immediate danger of destruction due to development, and 
agricultural working of the field would also appear to have done most of the damage that could 
be done. However, the site does lie within the boundary of lands which the city of London is 
currently trying to annex. Thus, it may well require a salvage excavation in the not to distant 
future. 
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Sessian | (Saturday all day): 


ARCHAIC, EARLY AND MIDDLE WOODLAND STUDIES IN THE GREAT LAKES 
Dr. Christopher Ellis, Chair 


1- The Nettling Early Archaic Site in Southwestern Ontario (Stan Wortner, Yilliam Fox 
and Christopher Ellis) 

2- The Canada Century Lamoka Site: Reflections on Archaic Lithic Scatters 
(Paul Lennox) 

3- Adder Orchard: An Introduction to a Single Component Broadpoint Site 
(Jacqueline Fisher) 

4- Screaming Loon: A Post-Nipissing Archaic Campsite on the Devil's Elbow 
(William Lovis) 

5- The Thistle Hill Site (AhGx-226): An Examination of Late Archaic House Features, 
Artifacts and Microenvironment Exploitation (Phillip Woodley) 

6- The Crawford Knoll Site: Subsistence and Seasonality in the Late Archaic of South- 
western Ontario (Stephen Thomas) 

7- The Rice Lake Archaic: A Regional Perspective (Laurence Jackson) 

8- The Williams Mortuary Complex: A Regional Late Archaic/Eariy Woodland Mortuary 
and Economic Center in Northwestern Ohio (David Stothers and Timothy Abel) 

9- The Conservation Park Site (20GR-33): A Meadowood Assemblage From Central 
Michigan (Scott Beld) 

10- Michigan Meadowood Pomranky Phase Lithic Types From Mortuary and Habitation 
Contexts (Don Simons) 

11- Early Woodland Sites in Ontario Hydro's Longwoods Transformer Station Property 
West of London, Ontario (Christine Dodd, Arnold Feast and David Riddell} 

12- An Introduction to the Thames River Middle Woodland Boersma Saugeen Site 
(AfHi-121) (Jim Wilson) 


Session 3 (Saturday Morning): 


ETHNIC OSTEOLOGY: PIONEER CEMETERIES IN ONTARIO 
Linda Gibbs, Chair 


1- The Wise Family Cemetery, Richmond Hill (Robert Pearce) 

2- The Harvie Family Cemetery: The Integration of Historical, Genealogical, Arch- 
aeological and Osteological Research (Shelly Saunders, Richard Lazenby, Phil 
Woodley and Dave Briggs) 

The Harvie Family Cemetery: Preliminary Osteobingraphy (Richard Lazenby, 
Shelley Saunders, Anne Eeenlyside, Beth Clark-Wilson, Linda Gibbs, Becky 
Southern and Tracy Rogers) 

Excavations at St. Thomas Church, Belleville Ontario: A 19th Century Cemetery 
(Heather McKillop, Susan Marshall, Gerry Boyce and Shelley Saunders) 

Using Historic Material to Solve Basic Research Problems: Bone Decomposition at 
Snake Hill (Susan Pfeiffer) 

6- Delineating Unmarked Historic Cemeteries: The McDonald Cemetery, Dunnville 

Ontario Example (Rita Michael) 
7- A Word About Death: Public Attitudes Towards Death and the Implications For the 
Excavation of Pioneer Cemeteries (Jan Walli) 
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Session 2 (Saturday Afternvon) 


NATIVE PEOPLES IN ARCHAEOLOGY: HEW PERSPECTIVES AND OLD ISSUES 
Paul Antone, Chair 


1- Native Archaeology in Ontario: A Status Report (William A. Fox) 
2- The Heritage Master Plan of the Oneida of the Thames (Paul Antone) 
3- The Archaeology of Walpole Island, Nin Da.Waab Jig. (Dean Jacobs & Nick Adams) 
4- First Nations and Museums (Tom Hill} 
5- T.B.A. (Unmarked Burials and Bill 31: An Act to Revise the Cemeteries Act) 
(Nora Bothwell and Heather McKillop) 
6- TBA. (Representative from A.LAL.) 


Session 4 (Sunday Morning): 


RECENT RESEARCH IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 
CS. “Paddy” Reid, Chair 


1- Late Paleo-Indians in the Upper Great Lakes - A Re-evaluation (William Ross) 

2- An Evaluation of the Contextual Approach in Predicting Prehistoric Site Locations 
In the Boreal Forest (Patrick Julig) 

3- Fish Weir; Fish Basket; Fish Trap-Weir: Decephering Fur-Trade Terminology and 
Context Within the Eastern Subarctic (Ken Lister) 

4- Visions in the Quest for Medicine: An Interpretation of the Indian Pictographs of 
the Canadian Shield (Grace Rajnovich) 

5- In Context: Approaches to Lake Temagami Archaeology (Diana Gordon) 


Session 5 (Sunday Morning): 


THE PAST, PRESENT AND IS THERE A FUTURE FOR AVOCATIONAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN ONTARIO? 
Jim Pengelly, Chair 


1- Utilization of Grimsby Formation Sandstone in the Region of Niagara 
(William Parkins) 
2- Lake Levels and Lakeshore Sites (Jim Pengelly) 


Panel Session: Jim Pengelly (Moderator) 
OAS Representatives: Charles Garrad, Christine Caroppo 


The Avocational Community: Stewart Leslie 
Ontario Heritage Foundation: Robert Bothwell 
Heritage Branch, MCC: lan Eenyon 


Each Panelist will present a brief on avocatinnal archaeology, followed by questions 
from the floor. 
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Session 5 (Sunday Afternpon} 


UNDERWATER ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE GREAT LAEES 
Philip Wright, Chair 


1- Prehistoric Activities: A Maritime Perspective (Philip Wright! 

2- What Are They Doing Over There? The Development of Michigan's Shipwreck 
Management Program (John Halsey} 

3- Background Research and Recommendations for the Christian Island Master Plan 
(Scarlett Janusas) 

4- Logging Era Technology in Northern Ontarin (B. Vandenhazel) 

5- Zebra Mussels - Threat to Marine Archaenlogy? (Cris Kohl) 

6- The Navy Hall Site (David Gilchrist) 

7- Extant Major Structures of H.MS. Psyche: An 1812 Warship (Eric Sharp) 

8- Sailors, Ships and Staple Exports (Peter Engelbert) 

9- Steering Systems on Great Lakes Sailing Vessels (Arthur Amos) 


Session 7 (Sunday Afternoon): 


OPEN RESEARCH TOPICS 
Robert Mayer, Chair 


1- Isolating Late Archaic and Middle Woodland Components on the Henry Morgen- 
taler Site, Cambridge, Ontario (Tom Arnold, Robert Mayer and Arnold Feast) 

2- The Land That Iroquoianists Forgot: Middle and Late Lroquotan Occupations in the 
Middle Trent Valley (Rick Sutton) 

3- The Lightfoot and Auda Sites: Two Examples of Early Pickering Settlement Patterns 
(J. Bruce Jamieson) 

4- Freelton Neutral Village Site Looting Assessment (John MacDonald) 

5- Stylistic Variations in Middleport Ceramics (David Smith) 

6- Iroquoians, Hallucinogens and Tobaccn (Dr. Alexander von Gernet} 
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